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Memorabilia. 
N the Annual Register for 1839, under 
28 May, will be found an account of a 
melancholy event in Hyde Park which we 
transcribe because it has one or two points of 
interest. ; 

Fara Accipent 1n Hype Parx.—An inquest 
was held on Thursday on the corpse of captain 
Walter Otway, of the First Regiment of Life 
Guards, and son of admiral Otway. The 
death of this gallant and accomplished young 
officer was caused by a sad accident. He was 
riding on the green to the left of Rotten-row, 
Hyde-park, on Friday evening, when his horse 
reared; he pulled the reins, and the horse 
fell backwards, captain Otway being under- 
neath. Lord Charles Clinton’s groom, who saw 
the accident, immediately went with others to 
the spot. Captain Otway was taken to the 
barrack, insensible, and placed in the officers’ 
room. He lingered there in great pain, till 
Wednesday, when he died. Lord Clarence 
Paget never left his bedside till his death. 
From the evidence of the surgeons, it appeared 
that the bones of the pelvis were broken, and 
and the bladder ruptured. One of the wit- 
nesses who first saw him, said the lower part 
of the body was “completely smashed.” 
Verdict, “ Accidental Death,” with a deodand 
of a shilling on the horse. he queen and 
Prince Albert sent daily to make inquiries. 
The Life Guardsmen at the barracks testified 
their grief and regard by performing their 
routine duties as silently as. possible. The 
whole place seemed to be perfectly still—the 
sentinels creeping along, afraid lest their 
footsteps should be heard 
_ Under June 1 the Annual Register gives a 
lively account of ‘‘ The first public meeting of 
the ‘ Society for the extinction of the Slave- 
trade, and for the civilization of Africa ’ held 
.., at Exeter Hall.’’ Prince Albert was in 
the chair; the crowd, of which the larger 
number were ladies, was so great that many 

unable to sustain the fatigue and pressure 

. were carried out sick and fainting ”’; 
M. Guizot was one of the numerous and dis- 
tinguished company on the platform. At the 
end, after many speeches, ‘‘ there were loud 
calls for Mr, O’Connell, who at length pre- 








sented himself; but, on a signal from the com- 
mittee, the organ struck up, the orator was 
silent, and the meeting separated.’’ 


OOKING through Sudan Notes and 
Records (Vol. xxii., 1939, Part i.) we 
came across a note by Mr. W. P. Thesiger 
about ‘Galloping Lion.’ Lion are not un- 
common we are told, in northern Darfur; 
there may be one in every 25 miles between 
the Wadi Howar and Kebkebia. They are 
not of a separate race. Round Kutum, there 
being no large herds of game in the neighbour- 
hood, the lion rely for food on domestic ani- 
mals. The writer has hunted a certain 
number of lion with the Beni Hussein, who 
are poor trackers, and the Zaghawa, who are 
fair trackers. The best trackers are the Fur, 
who, however, rarely hunt lion of their own 
accord. When a member of a hunting party 
first spies a lion, he gives a wild yell as he 
goes in pursuit. A lioness with cubs will 
stand at bay—otherwise lions try to get away, 
making off at a tremendous pace for half or 
three-quarters of a mile, and affording an 
exciting gallop. The hunting party ride 
stripped to the waist, and go at full gallop 
through the thickest thorn scrub. They rarely 
lose a lion. Towards the end of the run, 
being winded, the lion drops into a lope, 
whereupon the hunting party closes up 
behind him, riding in line with raised spears. 
Then it is they break into song. ‘‘ First one 
of them sings two lines and the others then 
crash in with the chorus, while the lion a 
stone’s throw in front snarls back over his 
shoulder at them.’’ They wait for him to 
turn and fight ; which he will do on reaching 
suitable cover. When he is bayed the party 
circle slowly round him, singing wildly and 
exultingly. The lion growls angrily, more or 
less hidden in the bush, while they ride about 
within a dozen yards of him or less. After 
a time—that is, if they are alone—they dis- 
mount and close on him shoulder to shoulder. 
The man who is charged drops on one knee, 
holding his spear by both hands with its 
butt on the ground, and how much he is hurt 
depends upon how soon his companions can 
kill the lion while it is on top of him. They 
expect to get at least one man mauled or killed 
when hunting lion. The writer, however, 
when hunting with such a_ party, always 
spoiled that much of their sport by shooting 
the animal, 


N the second Revue des Deux Mondes for 
May, M. Louis Gillet discusses ‘ Le Salon 

de 1939.’ He begins with the English pic- 
tures, this ‘“‘ Salon de 1’Entente cordiale ”’ 
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having yielded the place of honour to their 
brethren the members of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Frank Salisbury’s portrait of King 
George VI in his coronation robes is the prin- 
cipal piece ; and—after some words about the 
difficulties of combining happily an effective 
portrait with the splendid hieratic garments 
which denote the King’s quasi-ecclesiastical 
character—M. Gillet judges that the work 
does honour to the English school: one must 
not complain that no modern artist can rival 
El Greco. Mr. Donald Wood’s portrait of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain (‘sir Neville 
Chamberlain,’’ as our Prime Minister is here 
called) also finds approval; the French pub- 
lic will be curious to have the chance of a 
téte-a-téte with his “ figure délicate, hon- 
néte et scrupuleuse,’’ and the writer goes on 
to describe Mr, Chamberlain as ‘‘ cet homme 
fin et courageux, conciliant et inflexible, sur 
qui reposent tant de responsabilités ’’ ; and to 
affirm that ‘‘ on sera bien aise de penser que 
les intéréts du monde sont placé dans les mains 
d’un juste.’’ This is pleasant reading enough 
for an English reader. 

From the Salon as a whole he selects the, 
apparently unnamed and allegorical, picture 
by M. Fontanarosa as the outstanding pro- 
duction of the year. It consists of six figures 
outlined against a dark sky with a Roman 
aqueduct in the background. On the left a 
group of gallants surround a girl in a rose- 
coloured shawl; on the right is walking away 
a young woman in black with the face of a 
madonna; in the midst is a minstrel in white 
singing to the accompaniment of his mando- 
lin. As the critic suggests, one may make 
of this what one can or will; many interpre- 
tations of it may be offered ; but, as he suggests 
also, such at best are but “‘ literature,’’? and 
irrelevant to the art of the painter. 


()UR correspondent Mr. Frederic Connett 
White sends us the following summary 

of a report on the Escorial Library and Per- 

sonnel, from The Times of April 29, 1939: 

““ Taking stock after the civil war, it is 
found that, of the temporarily dispersed 
manuscripts, few remain untraced. Of 700 
Hebrew manuscripts, one alone is missing. 
The fabric of the Escorial is unscathed, mili- 
tary commanders having used it as head- 
quarters. Three survivors of the Augus- 
tinian community of 108 are again in resi- 
dence. Among the Fathers reported shot, 
some 70, were Padre Zarco the academician, 
Padre Martinez Antufia the Arabic scholar, 
and Padre Garcia de la Fuenta the his- 
torian.”’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 
& Horten. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
151, 147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273, 
293, 312, 527, 344). 

Ticer & Lams. ‘‘ To be lett a very good 
house, well repaired, the Sign of the Tiger 
and Lamb, next to the Temple Exchange 
Coffee-house in Fleet Street.’’ 

(Daily Courant, 17 May, 1710). 


Time. William Wood, bookseller, at the 
West End of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 





Trtus’s Heap. Mr. Parram (no trade men. 
tioned), in Warner Street, Cold Bath Fields. 
(Daily Advertiser, 20 Mar., 1747). 


Topacco Pipes. See THree Tosacco Press. 


Tom’s Corree House. (1) Richard Frank. 
lin, printer and bookseller, Covent Garden. 
1726-1756. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 

(2) Richard Haines, chocolate maker and 
tea man, in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1765). 


Tompion’s Heap.96 Mr.° Gregg, watch- 
maker, in St, James’s Street, near White’s 
Chocolate House. 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 July, 1747). 


See THREE TONGUES. 


Tree. Richard Day, bookseller, West End 
of St. Paul’s. 1580. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv). 


TONGUES. 


Tree or Liperty. Citizen Lee, publisher, 
244, Strand, opposite Buckingham Street. 
1795. 

(Imprint). 
See GoLDEN TRIANGLE. 
See ANGLER & TROUT. 
See Griprron & TROWEL. 


See Bucxer & Trucx. 


TRIANGLE. 
TRovT. 
TROWEL. 
TRUCK. 


9% Thomas Tompion A the father of English 
watchmaking ”; see the ‘D.N.B.’ cf. under 
Dut & Taree Crowns. 
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Trumpet & Horn. William Bull, trumpet 
maker to His Majesty, Castle Street, by 
Leicester Fields, near the Mews. 

(Post Boy, 18 June, 1700). 

See also at Horn & Trumpet, in the Hay- 
market. 


Trunk & Bucket. James Bryant, trunk 
maker, the corner of St, Paul’s facing Cheap- 
side. 

(Billhead, 1756). 


Truss. See Buackmoor & Truss. 
Tus & Part. See Batuinc Tus & Patt. 


Turk’s Heap & Cock. Percivall Bentley, 
laceman, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
(Billhead, 1756). 
See also Cock & Turk’s Heap. 


TurK’s Heap & Ptume OF FEATHERS. 
Webster and Hodgkinson, linen drapers, in 
New Bond Street, near Grosvenor Street. 

(Billhead, 1770). 


Turk’s Heap & Sun. Edward Webster, 
linen draper, in New Bond Street, near 


Grosvenor Street. 
(Billhead, 1765). 


Turx’s Heap & Wootracxk. Smith’s 
Bagnio and Cold Bath in Newgate Street. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Mr. Towse, poulterer, New 


1765, 


TurKEY Cock. 
Bond Street. 
(Trade-card). 


Turn-Stite. Thomas Proudlove, book- 
seller, near New Market in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 1671. 

(Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. i.). 


Twetve Betts. Mr. Rasher’s (no trade 
mentioned), Threadneedle Street, behind the 
Royal Exchange. 1721. 

(‘ St. Martin’s Scrap-book ’). 


Two Betts & Ancuor. Thomas Raw- 
storne, smith, in Little St. Martin’s Lane, 
Long Acre. 1755. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Brack Ports. Edward Hewetson, 
tailor, Little Hart Street, Covent Garden. 
c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Biackamoor’s Heaps. Samuel Good- 
win, grocer, Norton Folgate. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Two Brive Canisters. Mr. Kimmins (no 
trade mentioned), next door to the Golden 
Head in Pall Mall, 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 March, 1747). 


Two Buus & Wuite Batts. Mr. Bostock, 
upholsterer, in Holborn Row, Lincoln’s Inn 
fields, 

(Daily Journal, 16 March, 1730). 


Two Brusnes. (1) Jonathan Ordway, 
turner, in Piccadilly, opposite Dover Street. 
1766. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Kent and Newton, successors to Jacob 
Vale, brushmakers and turners, in Tyler 
Street, over against Major Foubert’s riding 
house, near Conduit Street. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Canptesticks & AncHor, John Jen- 
kin, brazier, founder and ironmonger, New- 
gate Street. 1768. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Canptesticks & Key. Thomas Dox- 
sey, cabinet founder, near Great St. Helen’s, 
within Bishopsgate, 

(Billhead, 1771). 


Two Canisters & Cutna Jar. Charles 
Green, glass seller, in Holborn. 1740. 
(Advertisement), 


Two Cars & Murr. Mary Cox, cap maker, 
near the Dial, facing the Four Swans Inn, 
within Bishopsgate. N.D, 

(Trade-card). 


Two CuHains & Bucxies. Henry Price, 
maker of steel chains and buckles, in Kings. 


Gate Street, near Red Lion Square. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 
Two Crver Cats & Otive Tree. Richard 


Warner, Italian warehouseman, in New Bond 
Street, near Grosvenor Street. 
(Billhead, 1767). 


Two Crowns & Gun. William Wellings, 
file cutter, in the Minories, near Aldgate. 
N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Fans. Peter Motteaux,%’? sold china 
and japan wares, tea, fans, etc., near the Old 





Two Brackamoors & Biackamoor’s Heap. 
Mr. Symons, ‘‘ a strong-water man,” over 
against Somerset House, Strand. 1690. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 


East India House, Leadenhall Street. 
(Spectator, 30 Jan., 1712). 
97 Dramatist and translator; “ author 
| turned dealer.” See the ‘D.N.B.’ 
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Two Friures & Havutsoy. Ch. Schuchart, 
music publisher, Chandois Street. c. 1750. 
(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers ’). 


Two Fiutes & Viot1n. Thomas Cahusac, 
flute maker, opposite St, Clement’s church 
in the Strand. 1755. 

(Trade-card and Kidson’s ‘ British Music 

Publishers ’). 


Two Fustran Rotts, Rose & Crown. 
Jeremiah Hemsworth, linen draper, White 
Horse Yard, Drury Lane. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Goitp Canpiesticks & BLuE COFFEE 
Por. John Bull, silversmith and buckle 
maker, ‘‘ inventor of the Blue Work,”’ in St. 
Martin’s Lane, facing Chandos Street, near 
Charing Cross. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Gotpen AncHors & Buack Boy. A 
shop to let on Little Tower Hill. 
(Daily Courant, 6 Sept., 1715). 


Two Gotpen Batts & Crown. Forshall & 
Blondell, pawnbrokers, at the bottom of St. 
Martin’s Lane. 1758. 

(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


Two Gotpen Pens. T. Cooke, writing 
master, next door to St. Paul’s School, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

(Daily Courant, 6 Jan., 1710). 


Two Gortpen Pots & Botrites. —— Poole, 
tobacconist, Bridge Street, Covent Garden. 
N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Two Green Canisters. Mr. Smith, choco- 
late maker, Dean Street, Soho. 
(Daily Post, 14 Aug., 1730). 
Two Inpran Kinos & Stitt. Noah Bar- 
nard, distiller, Clare Market. 
(Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1747). 


Two Jars, (1) John Tisoe (? or Tisse), oil- 
man, in Bloomsbury. 
(MS. Bill, 1727). 


(2) David Hardy, china and glass shop, in 
Holborn, opposite Middle Row. 1784. 
(Trade-card). 


Two Lions & WueatsHear. Dr. Rogers’ 
Specific Oil for the Gout, near Temple Bar. 
1733. 

(Macmichael’s ‘ Charing Cross ’). 

Two Masks & Gotpen Batt. John Church, 
pawnbroker, in Hewit’s Court in the Strand 
near St. Martin’s Church. 1710. 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 








Two O11 Jars. Thomas Bradshaw, oil and 
colourman, me St. George’s Church in 
Ratcliffe Highway. 

(Billhead, 17—), 


Two Ottve Posts. Mrs. Holt’s Italian 
warehouse, in the Broad Part of the Strand, 
almost opposite to Exeter Change. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card).% 


Two Orance Trees. A florist’s, the sixth 
door on right hand in Cecil Street, Strand. 
(Craftsman, 21 Feb., 1730). 


Two Sneezinec Cats. Mr. Stutter, cheese- 
monger, No, 33, Houndsditch. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Two Stone Oserisks. A Sale by Hand” 
at the upper end of Conduit Street, near 
Swallow Street, Hanover Square. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Oct., 1747). 


Two Sucar Loaves & Crown. Mr. Sequin 

_ Dr. Newman’s Original Drops in Shore- 
itch, 

(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 7 Nov., 1730). 


Two Trees. Will Cooke (no trade men- 
tioned, ? cabinet maker), the lower end of 
Devonshire Street, near St. George’s Chapel. 
1712. 

(‘ The English Chair’). 


Two Trunks & CueEst. Jno, Merriman, 
trunk maker, No. 155, Leadenhall Street. 
(Billhead, 1764). 


Two Twins & Giope. W. Langham, physi- 
cian, near Sun Dial Court, in Lower Moor- 
fields. c. 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 


Two Vizarps’ Masks & Gotpen BALL. 
John Church, pawnbroker, in Hewit’s Court 
in the Strand. 1715. 

(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


Two Wax Dots. S. Barrow, child-bed 
and linen warehouse, No. 56, Houndsditch. 
(Billhead, 17—). 


Two Waits Friars. (1) — Burkitt, silver- 
smith, Fleet Street. 1716. 

(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 

(2) Mr. Saunders, face painter with crayons. 

Removed from Bath, now lives at W. Grigg- 

son’s, haberdasher, joining the White Friars’ 

gate in Fleet Street. 
(Craftsman, 4 July, 1730). 


8 “ Hogarth delt: A. M. Ireland fecit.” 
99 cf. ‘N. & Q.’ clxii. 225. 
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Two Wuite Posts. Mary Banks, ‘ cup- 
ing and bathing perform’d after the Best 
Manner,’”’ Brownlow Street New Bagnio, the 

back side of Long Acre, 
(Daily Advertiser, 9 June, 1750). 


Two Wuite Sprres. ‘‘ Where are to be 
sold velvets, paduasoys and other mercery 
goods,’’ next Staple Inn, over against Brook 
Street in Holborn. 

(Craftsman, 5 Dec., 1730). 


TycHo Brane’s!00 Heap. George Adams 
(? junior), instrument maker to His 
Majesty’s Office of Ordnance, the corner of 
Racquet Court in Fleet Street. 1775. 

(Trade-card). 


Tye & Cue Wics. Robert Cuthbert, peru- 
quier, three doors from the corner of the 
Haymarket in Pall Mall. 

(Craftsman, 29 March, 1729). 


Unicorn & Case or Knives. (1) Alex- 
ander Jolly, cutler, Compton Street, Soho. 
c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) William Shuter, cutler and hardware- 
man, Within Aldgate. 1755-1777. 

(Trade-card). 


Unicorn & Crown. Mr. Winstanley, 
goldsmith, Lombard Street. 1753. 
(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 
Unicorn & Gotp Ring. Andrew Dalton, 
goldsmith, Lombard Street. 
(Daily Courant, 2 May, 1718). 
_ Unicorn & Peart. Thomas Chesson, 
jeweller, near Queen Street in Cheapside. 
(Billhead, 1736). 
Unicorn & Rine. See Unicorn & Gop 
Rina. 
Unicorn & Sun. Joseph Richardson (up- 
holsterer), in Paternoster Row, near Cheap- 


side. 
(London Gazette, 31 March, 1687). 


Union. Roffey, Neale, James and For- 
7 bankers, No. 73, Lombard Street. c. 


(Hilton Price’s ‘ Handbook of London 
Bankers ’). 
Urrnat. See Hanp & Urtnat. 
Urn. See Gotpen Urn. 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be concluded). 
100 Astronomer. fl. 1576. 








OBERT MUDIE ON BYRON, 1825.—The 
selections in Robert Mudie’s ‘Attic 
Fragments ’ of 1825 are largely a miscellany 
of earlier pieces and it is possible, therefore, 
that the healthy defence of Byron entitled 
‘Death and Character of Lord Byron,’ to be 
found therein may have been written a year 
earlier. 


Mudie contends that the grossly absurd 
misunderstanding of Byron comes from asso- 
ciating his character with his poetry. He 
shatters the absurdity thus: ‘‘ If Lord Byron 
must have done all the deeds of his Giaours, 
his Conrades, his Manfreds, and Laras, then 
so must Milton have revolted and fallen with 
his Satan, and Shakespeare lied with Iago, 
and murdered with Macbeth.’”? He praises 
the poet’s boldness, novelty, and energy; his 
fearlessness and, what makes him most alarm- 
ing to small minds, his lashing of hypocrisy. 


No doubt, some of the scenes sketched by 
Byron are warm [his conclusion runs]; but 
they are not warmer than the real actions; they 
are never brought forward recommended as 
models for imitation; they rather stand as 
beacons to be shunned. In ‘Don Juan,’ for 
example, the one of Byron’s works which has 
drawn forth the greatest quantity of bad tem- 
per and worse English (always excepting 
‘Cain,’ which, being a purely poetical creation, 
such persons could not be expected to under- 
stand, and, therefore, were not to be blamed 
for becoming alarmed at)—in ‘Don Juan,’ 
there is a very wholesome and a very fine moral 
throughout—a moral which applies to a 
greater range of persons, and comes more 
home to the business and bosoms of each, than 
the moral of any volume of sermons extant. 
Where can there be a better warning against 
the forming of unequal alliances upon mercen- 
ary grounds, than in the union of Don José 
and ‘Donna Inez? Where can there be a more 
complete caution against giving to a young man 
a retired and monkish education, and then 
trusting him in perilous situations upon the 
faith of that, than in the education and sub- 
sequent conduct of Juan himself? And where 
can there be found so powerful a reproof to 
those who made the heart and the virtue of 
women their prey, as in the letter of Julia, 
and the reflections by which it is accompanied? 
Then, when he leaves home scenes, how admir- 
able and how keen is his dissection of the vices 
of foreign courts! And when he turns his eye 
upon the vices of England how—! of 3 
there is the rub ”: so Byron must be a preacher 
of immorality! Would, for the sake of mor- 
ality, for the sake of the cutting down of that 
cant and hypocrisy, which are the poisons and 
curses of the age, we had him still! But he is 
gone: if Heaven shall send us such another, 
perhaps our disappointment in the present 
case, may teach us to treat him with little 
more justice. 


Atan Lane Strovrt. 
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Readers Queries. 





AUDOIS”» AND “ WALDENSES.’’— 

I should be grateful for any lucid 
explanation that correlates the two appar- 
ently different meanings of the word ‘‘ Vau- 
dois’? (‘‘ Waldenses’’). Geographically, I 
find that the Vaudois inhabit the Canton of 
Vaud, which ‘includes the whole north 
shore of the Lake of Geneva,’’ and derives 
its name from Wald (or forest), or else from 
Walsch (or non-Teutonic ‘‘ foreigners ’’). 
This is simple enough, and the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ’ gives all needful informa- 
tion. 

But theologically, I find that the Vaudois 
are a sect founded in 1173 by Peter Valdo, 
Waldus, Valdez, Valdesso, or Valesius. 
There is an excellent account of it all in Pul- 
lan’s ‘ From es to Luther’ (Oxford 
Press, 1930), pp. 136 sqq 

But while t ; Vaudors or Waldenses of 
Canton Vaud seem to follow the Vaudois or 
Waldensian heresies of Peter Valdez, most 
writers confuse the two words with uncon- 
scious vagueness. It seems clear that the fol- 
lowers of Peter Valdez are not named after 
Canton Vaud, or Wald, or Walsch: and 
equally clear that the inhabitants of Canton 
Vaud are not named after Peter Valdesso. 
Yet the Vaudois do seem to be Vaudois, either 
way: and I would much like to know why it 
is so, and how it came about. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E CHEMANT, MAKER OF ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH.—In the early years of 

last century, a French dentist, Dubois De 
Chemant, practised in Frith Street, Soho. 
De Chemant claimed to be the inventor of 
‘‘ mineral paste’’ for making artificial teeth, 
though the real credit should go to a French 
chemist, Duchateau, who was treated rather 
scurvily by De Chemant. In La Belle 
Assemblée, a ladies’ and Court Journal for 
1807, appears an advertisement for mineral 
paste teeth supplied by one Faleur, who later 
was in partnership with Delafons, but ap- 
parently not for long. These men practised 
in Woburn Place. In the same journal of 
the same year, De Chemant protests against 
the activities of these two men, describing 
them as late ‘‘ menial servants ’’ of his. They 
in turn protested that a ‘“‘ Gentleman whose 
celebrity in the same line ought to place him 
above the stings of jealousy should descend 
. to injure the fair progress of young men 





whose talents he has had opportunities to 
know and value, etc., etc.”’ 

In La Belle Assemblée for 1808, De Che- 
mant published a ‘‘ Caution against the Im- 
position of one Faleur heretofore footman to 
Mr, De Chemant,’’ and states that he was 
robbed by this ‘‘ very servant,’’ and brought 
him up before the magistrate in Marlborough 
Street, but magnanimously dropped the pro- 
secution. This is in the October issue. In 
the November issue, Faleur counters with a 
vitriolic reply which concludes : 

The old man should keep well in mind that 
his conduct has already obtained for him 
honourable mention in the records of the 
Court of King’s Bench and on the minutes of 
every respectable member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Can any reader help me with details of the 
Marlborough Street proceedings, and the re- 
ferences to the Court of King’s Bench and the 
minutes of Stock Exchange members? De- 
tails of the later lives of the protagonists of 
this affair and any accounts of authenticated 
specimens of their work, would be most grate- 
fully received. 

B. R. Townenp, L.D.s. 


ISS, MY LADY.’—This was the title of a 
well-known song, or musical ‘‘ piece,’’ of 
1800. Are the words, and the composer’s 
name known? It was played by a band when 
the toast of ‘‘ The Ladies ’’ was proposed. 


Nevx. 


(jARBONEL. -—Who was this person? The 
context in a book published in 1829, des- 
cribing a large dinner-party in Madras in 
1802, is: “ The bottles (among which Car- 
bonel in his magnum bonums stood con- 
spicuous)’’ on the dinner table. 
NeEvx. 


IHRISTIAN NAME AZRO. — The Chris- 
tian name Azro appears in my family in 
1842. I know of three other American fami- 
lies who have this same Christian name, the 
origin of which is unknown. At first sight, 
it appears to be a variant of the common 
American name Ezra, but it may be the name 
of an obscure romantic figure. Can any one 

throw light on it? 

W. S. Lewis. 


HEYNE.—Charles Cheyne, an assistant 
surgeon of the Nizam’s Army, died at 
Aurangabad, Deccan, 6 July; 1826, aged 
twenty-four. He was doubtless a member of 
the celebrated medical family of Cheyne, but 
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does not appear to have held a commission 
in either H.M.S. or H.E.I.C.S. Details of 
his parentage, etc., are asked for. 


H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


REY.—Owen Wynne Grey, b. 1789, third 
son (eldest by second wife) of Capt. Owen 
Wynne Grey, 18th Dragoons. Ensign 30th 
Foot, 1804; lieut., 1805; capt., 1814; half- 
pay, 1819; full-pay, 1821; half-pay, 9th Foot, 
1829; brev. major, 1837; capt. 62nd Foot, 
1838. Entered service of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and died at Hingoli, Deccan, 27 
Aug., 1838, aged forty-nine. Married “a 
daughter of Judge Andrews of Madras ’’ (pre- 
sumably Robert Andrews, Madras C.S., who 
d, Trichinopoly 1821, aged fifty-eight). Their 
youngest daughter, Emma Jane, married at 
Madras, 20 Dec., 1841, James Fraser, Madras 
(.8. See ‘ Landed Gentry,’ s.v. ‘ Fraser of 
Reelick ’ and ‘Grey formerly of Greyfield, 
Co, Roscommon.’ What other issue did he 
have, and how did he come to enter the 

Nizam’s service ? 

H. Buttock. 


RUSSELL.— Who was W. Russell, Esq., of 

Melcombe Regis, Dorset, whose only 
daughter, Maria Elizabeth, married at Secun- 
derabad, 20 Sept., 1832, Lieut. John Rad- 
cliffe Wilson, of the Nizam’s service? Was 
he related to Sir Henry Russell, Bart., of 
Swallowfield, who had been Resident at 
Hyderabad from 1811 to 1820? 


H. Butwock. 


JRIXON.—Henry Bentley Wrixon entered 
the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
1828; was promoted captain, 1840; and re- 
tired on pension 1853. He married at St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, 4 Oct., 1851, Mary, third 
daughter of Capt. Demetrius Grevis James, 
of Ightham Court, Kent, and Oakfield Court, 
Tunbridge Wells. He is said to have been 
son of Capt. Arthur Nicholas Wrixon, 5th 
Dragoon Guards, by his wife Maria, daughter 
of Major Robert Bentley, Bombay Engineers. 
Verification of his: parentage, date and place 
of his death and particulars of any issue are 

asked for. 

H. Buiwock. 


“W.B.”: FIRST USE.—Can anyone tell 

me when the letters N.B. came into gen- 
eral use as an abbreviation for ‘‘ Nota bene ”’ ? 
The Oxford Dictionary gives ‘‘ Nota” alone 
as early as the time of Chaucer,” and ‘‘ Nota 
bene,” written thus in full, from 1721 





quoted before 1673. I should like to know 
whether they were current in Tudor times. 


Bertram G, THEOBALD. 


HE CHESS PROBLEM IN ‘ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS.’ 
—In Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Through the Looking- 
Glass,’ there is a chess problem that is 
neglected, I am sure, by the majority of 
readers. Could anyone give references to 
mention of this problem elsewhere? Or fur- 
nish a solution of it? 

Should anyone solve this problem readily, 
will he tell also how long it takes him? 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of the 
enthusiasm with which some of Carroll’s 
American admirers will greet this informa- 
tion, but you need have no doubt of it. 

Joun B. Epwarps. 

McDonogh, Maryland, U.S.A. 


BUAKEWAY’S MSS. : GODOLPHIN 

EDWARDS, — KEyton’s ‘ Shropshire,’ 
vol. iii., p. 309, mentions Blakeway’s MSS. 
‘from Godolphin Edwards’ Collection.’’ Is 
Blakeway’s MSS. a collection extant? 
Godolphin Edwards impaled the coat of 
Moore of Linley with his own. One supposes 
he had some authority for the latter. I would 
be obliged for any information, 

Morray OcItvy. 


ERALDIC: LANE FAMILY (see clxxvi. 
119, 207, and references there shown).— 
As works devoted to heraldry are not, at 
present, directly accessible to me, would a 
reader be so good as to cite references to the 
coats armorial borne by any families of Lane 
in England? I am seeking, in particular, a 
branch of that family, of whom some descen- 
dants migrated to Canada, ante 1860, and, 
perhaps, settled in New Brunswick. Of the 
latter, there are representatives living now in 
the north-western portion of the U.S.A. One 
of my correspondents states, in a letter, that 
a coat-of-arms of the Lane family is in the 
possession of a relative from whom, however, 
a copy has not, as yet, been procured. I have 
no further particulars, 
E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


MELIA PICKERING.—Wrote ‘ The Sor- 
rows of Werter,’ a poem published Lon- 
don, 1788, 4to. What is known of her? 


J. W. Fawcett. 


LACE-NAMES INCLUDING TREES OR 
PLANTS.—I should like to know how 


onwards. But the two letters alone are not | much of the vegetable world is recorded in 
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the place-names of the British Isles. I should 
not expect any wide attention to flowers or 
plants unless commercially used, as in Saffron 
Walden, where the stigmas of the purple 
crocus were once much in demand. Still, 
there is Primrose Hill, and Hannah More 
lived on Cowslip Green near Bristol, names, 
perhaps not of great antiquity. Trees have 
a wider use as, like the oak of Mamre, they 
are recognised as landmarks, boundaries, or 
notable features of a place. Gospel Oak is 
now only a London railway station, and may 
not recall to many open-air preaching, which 
was once effective enough to make the popu- 
lace cut up a famous maypole for fire-wood. 
Tennyson wrote in Eleanore : 

And thro’ damp holts new-flush’d with may, 

Ring sudden scritches of the jay. 
Here he revives ‘‘ holt,’’ an old word for 
‘* wood,’? and ‘‘ hurst ’’ is another. The pair 
are too common to be worth notice. Haw- 
thornden gives the whole of the May-tree, 
and I suppose that Crowthorne and Copthorn 
represent it also, perhaps, as an older and 
barer tree. The latter records a ‘‘ copped,”’ 
i.e., pollarded, tree. The old island of 
Thorney in Westminster I take to be more 
general in its reference to spiky brushwood, 
like the word ‘“ bruera,’”’ cick appears in 
the legal jargon of Edward I as equivalent 
to thorn-bushes or rough land in general. 

The nettle appears in Nettlebed, a village, 
when I last saw it, swept clean of the un- 
reg green herbage which seems to 

ourish on waste ground wherever man has 
put up buildings. There are seven other 
places which seem to indicate nettles. 

Bent-grass is in Binfield and elsewhere but 
on looking through a ‘ Clergy Directory’ of 
parishes, I find only two roses, Rose Ash and 
Rosedale, and these may not refer to flowers. 
Derivations which appear to be obvious have 
to be checked by earlier forms and the know- 
ledge of the specialist, 

CuRIOvs. 


GREEK SAYING.—Lord Mottistone, in 
his ‘ Paths of Happiness’ (1938), p. 10, 
says: 
The old Greek saying will be remembered 
that he who lives alone becomes ovre Oeiov 
ovre Onpwv, that is “ partaking of the nature 


of God or of a beast,” or in simpler language, 
“ Godlike or beastly.” 


Is this a misquotation of Aristotle’s 


poverns f eds 4 Onpiov—the solitary, is either 
a god or a beast? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 





HAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE, — Ip. 

formation is wanted as to the date when 

the house in Henley Street, Stratford-on. 

Avon, was first claimed as the “‘ birthplace” 

of Shakespeare, and what records there are 

from any visitors prior to 1765 as to the 
external and internal appearance, 


R. L. Eacte. 


ICHARD DE HARCOURT OF BAX. 
TERLEY, CO. WARWICK.—At the 
present day the parish of Baxterley, which 
was formerly in the parish of Grendon, forms 
part of the Merevale estate, now in the pos- 
session of Sir William F. S. Dugdale, Bart., 
who is a collateral descendant in the female 
line of Sir William Dugdale, the historian, 
as stated in the Birmingham Post of May 8, 
1939. Baxterley is about 4 miles south-west 
of the town of Atherstone. It was held by a 
certain Richard de Harcourt, circa 1150 to 
1166 or thereabouts (at which latter date 
Richard presumably died), for the sixth part 
of a knight’s fee of Roger de Neuburgh II, 
Norman Earl of Warwick and his successor, 
The patronage of the church also belonged to 
the said Richard de Harcourt and his heirs. 

Of whom was this Richard de Harcourt 
the son? From my investigations I consider 
it highly probable that he was a son of 
William de Harcourt, who possessed two 
estates in Leicestershire for knight’s service of 
the Earl of Leicester, who came to England 
in 1124 in the entourage of King Henry I, in 
company with several others of his Harcourt 
relations after the termination of hostilities 
in Normandy, which resulted in the defeat 
of Duke Robert. 

This Richard de Harcourt was the first 
member of the family to hold an estate in 
Warwickshire. He is not to be confused with 
Richard de Harcourt, Seigneur de Renneville 
and Knight Templar, who possessed estates 
in Leicestershire and Sussex for his military 
services, in 1130 and after. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
“NARCISS.”—A good many of the vari- 


eties of pronunciation now usual among 
cultivated people have been adopted from 
popular speech. We all talk, for example, 
of the “ sinema.”’ Lately, I have come across 
‘‘narciss’’ (with the accent on the first 
syllable) where most of us use ‘‘ narcissus.” 
Has any reader heard “‘ n4rciss,’’ and is it 
in sufficiently general use to be likely in time 
to supersede ‘‘ narcissus ’’ ? 

B. J. H. 
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WOLF AND SHEEP FABLE.—Where 

can I find quoted a fable, I believe 
Italian, about the wolf who agreed to con- 
stitute himself protector of a flock of sheep 
on condition that one of these came to him 
every morning to lick a wound he had 
received in a fight. Is the author known? 
Can examples of similar fables be given ? 


M. U. H. R. 


IDDLE: ‘‘THE LETTER H.’’—Many 

(probably seventy) years ago I used often 

to hear at home a puzzle of which the opening 
lines were : 


*Twas whispered in heaven, *twas muttered 
in hell, ’ 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell. 


There were many other lines, but I cannot 
remember them. The answer was the letter 
“H.” Can any of your readers tell me who 
wrote the lines, and where I can find them ? 


C. WaANKLYN. 


[This query was asked in our columns on 
Dec. 10, 1921. We reproduce the reply from 
our greatly lamented correspondent PROFESSOR 
Bensty printed at 12 S. ix. 516 (Dec. 24, 1921): 

“The poem is given as Catherine Fanshawe’s 
in Locker-Lampson’s ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ 
A note on it (p, 423, ed. 1891) is as follows: 

This riddle has been published as Lord 

Byron’s; but there is no doubt about its 

authorship. The Rev. Mr. Harness, who 

edited Miss Fanshawe’s ‘ Literary Remains’ 
says he remembers her reading it at 

Deepdene in the summer of 1816, and the 

admiration with which it was received. 

Some excellent riddles have been attributed 

to the late Lord Macaulay; but I have good 

reason for knowing that he never wrote a 

riddle in his life. 

See also the Life of Catherine Maria Fan- 
shawe (1765-1834) in the ‘D.N.B.’ where this 
riddle is mentioned as her best-known piece. 
_The first line, as given in the ‘ Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum,’ No, ccexlii., is: 

‘Twas in heaven pronounced—it was mut- 

tered in hell.’ ’’] 


OURCES WANTED.—We are particularly 
anxious to trace the origin of the two fol- 
lowing poetical quotations : 


(a2) “Her little lonely spirit sought the 
Capilano Canyon 
hen she died among the Haidas in the 
Land of Totem-poles.” 
(b)_ “ White rose in a garden of roses 
With the silver and splendour of light.” 


The former is probably by an American 
author; the style of the second certainly sug- 
gests Swinburne, but I have been unable to find 
it so far. 

R. Goprrey. 

Torquay Natural History Society Museum. 





Replies. 





MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS : NOVELS 
AND PLAYS. 


(clxxvi. 332). 


HE romantic vicissitudes, the fall from 

power, the imprisonments, the persecutions 
and the death of Mary, Queen of Scots, have 
been in every language a source of fruitful in- 
spiration for the theatre but, as the Queen’s 
latest biographer, Madame Paule Henri Bor- 
deaux, remarks, none of the dramas produced, 
with the single exception of that of Schiller, 
have ever been successful in creating on the 
stage the dark, barbaric atmosphere of six- 
teenth-century Scotland or in delineating with 
sufficient force the pathetic figure of a noble 
woman writhing in the toils of relentless 
destiny. 

Madame Bordeaux mentions as the earliest 
French tragedy, relating to the Scottish 
Queen, ‘ L’Escossaise,’ by Antoine Mont- 
chrestien, written in 1600, but the most note- 
worthy production of the stage in France on 
this subject seems to be the tragedy in verse 
of Pierre Antoine Lebrun (1785-1873), 
‘ Marie Stuart,’ which was first performed at 
the Théatre Francais on March 7, 1820. This 
play was hailed as a great triumph by the 
adherents of the romantic school, and a Paris 
newspaper of the period speaks of “‘ le prodi- 
gieux succes de cette piéce qui a été consacré 
par des innovations dans la toilette des 
dames.’’ Modern French criticism, however, 
justly rates Lebrun’s tragedy as a frigid and 
mediocre imitation of Schiller’s drama, and 
doubtless the impression produced on the 
public was in some measure due to the fact 
that the great tragic actor, Francois-Joseph 
Talma (1765-1826) took the part of the Earl 
of Leicester, who is the hero of the play. The 
celebrated actress, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, 
the rival of Mademoiselle Georges, played 
Marie Stuart giving to this role, to quote the 
words of a contemporary critic, ‘“‘ une teinte 
vaporeuse et mélancolique dont il est impos- 
sible de rendre le charme, l’expression et 
l’effet.”’ 

Besides Lebrun’s tragedy there is in French 
an operette by the Belgian composer Adolphe 
Louis Fétis (1820-1873) entitled ‘ Marie 
Stuart en Ecosse,’ of which the libretto, 
written by Planchard, is based on Walter 
Scott’s novel, ‘ The Abbot.’ There is also an 
opera of which the music is by Niedermeyer 
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and the libretto by Théodore Aunis. 
opera was first performed at the Académie 
Royale de Musique in 1844. 

As to novels in French, in which Mary 
Stuart appears, the most notable is the his- 
torical romance by Honoré de Balzac, ‘ Sur 
Catherine de Médicis,’ which is a study and 
defence of that Italian Queen. 

There are two outstanding works in Italian 
on Mary Stuart, one of which is the well- 
known opera, ‘ Maria Stuarda,’ composed by 
Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848). The other is 
the play in blank verse by Vittorio Alfieri, 
‘Maria Stuarda,’ which was written in 1787 
and has often been performed in Italy. 
Alfieri has chosen as the theme of his drama 
the death of Darnley for which he renders 
Bothwell entirely responsible. Bothwell, who 
is in love with the Queen but who does not 
declare his passion, plays on her maternal 
feelings, alleging that Darnley, with the con- 
nivance of the English Ambassador, is plot- 
ting to kidnap her son and deliver him to 
Elizabeth in England. Mary, after a long 
struggle, reluctantly gives her consent to the 
arrest of Darnley, but not to his death; 
whereupon Bothwell surrounds Kirk o’ Field 
with his armed retainers and organises the 
murder. It is worthy of note that Alfieri, in 
order not to mar the mellifluous Italian versi- 
fication, has changed the names of all the 
historical characters of the play. John Knox 
becomes Lamorre, Darnley Arrigo, Thomas 
Randolph, the English Ambassador, Ormondo 
and Bothwell is Italianised into Botuello. 

There are doubtless in French and Italian 
other novels and plays of minor importance 
concerning the Queen of Scots but it is cer- 
tainly very unlikely that any author in a 
Catholic country should be so unchivalrous 
as to take the side of Elizabeth against a 
beautiful and persecuted woman who died a 
martyr for the Faith. 

What Italy, for instance, thinks about 
Mary Stuart has been aptly summed up by 
the Florentine critic and poet Enrico Nen- 
cioni (1837-1896) who wrote the following 
passage, quoted by Benedetto Croce, ‘ La 
Letteratura della Nuova Italia,’ Vol. ii. p. 
114: 

Of all women in history Mary Stuart is the 
one that is most truly woman. She is beauti- 
ful, sensitive and voluptuous; she is emotional 
as a French woman and at the same time 
tenacious as a true daughter of Scotland. 
Catholic and Queen she is, a p sore and 
Catholic of the Sixteenth Century destined to 
inspire and feel love and hatred, both fatal 
to her. Frivolous with 
Chastelard, passionate 


and = capricious 
cruel with Darnley, 





This | with Bothwell, a pathetic figure at Fothep. 


ingay but sublime on the scaffold, she has in. 
spired all Catholics with intense devotion and 
has exercised a magnetic attraction on all 
artists and ate to whatever creed or religion 
they may belong. All her life long she ix 
a typical woman, from the first flirtation to 
the last sob on the scaffold, from the moment 
when, as a triumphant sirene, she realizes that 
her beauty weighs in the balance as much as 
genius or strength up to the fatal hour when 
she places her perfectly-shaped white hands on 
the block to support her delicate head and 
murmurs with lips, for whose kisses men have 
died, the penitent psalms of David. 


G. CaTaLant. 


ENERAL CUSTER AND _ SITTING 
BULL (clxxv. 171; clxxvi. 141).—May I 
be allowed to supplement my remarks about 
the death of General Custer by quoting a pas- 
sage from Colonel Jennings Wise’s book, 
‘The Red Man in the New World Drama’ 
(W. F. Roberts, Washington, D.C.), accori- 
ing to which the American General, when 
he saw that all was lost, committed suicide, 
Colonel Jennings writes in the work above 
mentioned (p. 457): 

That Rain-in-the-Face slew Custer with his 
own hands was insistently denied by him to the 
last, and it is not at all probable that he did. 
The Sioux insisted that Custer’s purpose from 
the first, at the instance of the politicians, was 
to force a fight on them: that, according to 
Sitting Bull’s orders, they did not try to kill 
him but spared his life in order to take him 
alive, and that when Custer saw what he must 
face he shot himself—the last survivor. At 
any rate Sitting Bull was distressed by his 
death and went upon the field to cover Custer’s 
face with a silk handkerchief which the 
General had given him. “ Why, Yellow Hair, 
did you do this dreadful thing?” he asked as 
he stood over Custer’s body. Nor did he fail 
to see what it meant to his own people. 


As Colonel Jennings Wise is considered in 
the United States an eminent authority in 
all questions concerning the Red Indians, it 
is probable that the version given is substan- 
tially correct, 

G. CaTaLant. 


p OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (clxxvi. 
207. 249, 263, 321, 357).—The correspon- 
dence started in the ‘ N. and Q.’ has brought 
out much information from out of the way 
sources as to whether our ancestors were in 
the habit of washing themselves, but no one 
seems to have seen the article dealing 5 
cially with the question written by the 
American anthropologist R. H. Lowe 
(‘ Bathing Through the Ages,’ the American 
Mercury, xv. No. 57, September, 1928, pp. 
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62-64). A summary of the article appeared | Dubois, ‘Hindu Manners,’ p. 441). And 
in the ‘Social Science Abstracts’ (vol. i., | even to-day it is believed that water poured 
1929, p. 895, No. 6064). It is as follows: over the head while standing up would wash 


Neither racial nor aristocratic superiority is 
responsible for exemplary cleanliness. Capt. 
Cook in 1766 found the Tahitans more cleanly 
than civilized Europeans. The cleanliness of 
Imperial Rome towers over that of the Middle 
Ages whose asceticism did not foster ablutions. 
A bath at Easter and Christmas sufficed for 
the monks, their clothes fared better at a 
fortnightly bath. After the Crusades, ablu- 
tions were chiefly connected with the public 
baths to which both sexes repaired in common. 
Most of these became social clubs and trysting 
places. In the 16th century appeared towels 
and basins in the northern countries. The de- 
cline of the public bath houses, due to the high 
cost of fuel and the increase of vice, ended 
with their suppression everywhere. When 
laundering of sheets and shirts came into 
yogue, ablutions, save that of the hands and 
face, fell into neglect. In the most aristocratic 
society cleanliness was notoriously absent. 
Margaret of Navarre boasted her hands had 
not been washed for eight days. Etiquette 
urged children to shun water but to wash the 
face with white linen. A learned treatise 
asserted that washing with water was injur- 
ious. Personal hygiene, now a part of our 
mores, is only a recent accession. The aristo- 
cracy of Europe during its most “ blooded ” 
period was more filthy and lower than some 
savages. The age of filth has been relieved in 
subsequent decades, but its disappearance has 
no relation to race or aristocracy. 


On the other hand we learn from the older 
ethnographical literature, or rather travel- 
lers’ accounts, that bathing was quite common 
among the northern Finno-Ugrians. After 
the bathroom was heated the whole family— 
men, women and children—bathed together, 
and finished up with either a plunge in a 
nearby stream or by rolling in the snow. 
Even guests were invited to take part in these 
communal baths, but in course of time this 
custom fell into disuse. In Japan, too, com- 
munal baths are quite common. 

In spite of the fact that bathing might 
have been quite frequent in ancient times— 
as some of the evidence seem to show—it is 
still, I believe, an undeniable fact that bath- 
ing was not always for cleaning pur- 
poses, but had a magical significance, 

Running water especially has always been 
regarded as an excellent means of purifica- 
tion. The Greeks and Romans had to bathe 
in running water after they had slain a foe 
before they could touch holy things (cf. Virgil, 
‘Aeneid,’ ii. 719 sqq.). The Hindus, both 
ancient and modern, attempt to obtain pardon 
for all their sins by bathing in the river 
Ganges at Benares and other holy cities (cf. 





away physical as well as spiritual impurities 
(cf. Bonnerjea, ‘Indian Antiquities,’ lviii. 
81). The Peruvian Indians thought that all 
their sins could be washed away by bathing 
in a flowing river (de Arriaga, ‘ Extirpacion 
de la idolatria,’ p. 29). In Sikkim members 
of the Khambu caste go to a stream and take 
a bath of purification when they have buried 
a corpse (Louis, ‘ Gates of Thibet ’ [ Calcutta, 
1894], p. 116). Among the Yahgans on the 
morning after the first bridal intercourse, the 
man bathes in the sea, otherwise the dogs will 
die (Cooper, BAE-B 63, p. 157). 

Bathing at midsummer is believed to be 
especially beneficial. Frazer (‘ Balder the 
Beautiful,’ ii., 29 sq.) says: 

In many parts of Europe, from Sweden in 
the north to Sicily in the south, and from 
Ireland and Spain in the west to Esthonia in 
the east, it used to be customary for men, 
women and children to bathe in crowds in 
rivers, the sea, or springs on Midsummer Eve 
and Midsummer Day, hoping to fortify them- 
selves for the next twelve months. The usual 
time for taking the bath was the night which 
intervenes between Midsummer Eve and Mid- 
summer Day; but in Belgium the hour was 
noon on Midsummer Day... The dip was 
supposed to have a remarkable effect in 
strengthening the legs. 


But other benefits were also to be gained 


from such baths, and water drawn on Mid- 
summer Day (ibid., p. 30) 


served to guard the house against a thunder- 
storm; when the clouds were heavy and 
threatening, all you had to do was to take the 
palm branches (that is, the twigs of the box- 
wood) which were blessed on Palm Sunday, 
dip them in the Midsummer water, and burn 
them. That averted tempest. In the Swiss 
canton of Lucerne a bath on Midsummer Eve 
is thought to be especially wholesome, though 
in other parts of Switzerland ... bathing at 
that season is accounted dangerous. 

In the Andjra, Aglu and Rif districts of 
Morocco, not only do people bathe themselves 
at midsummer in rivers and springs, but they 
also bathe their animals, for they think that 
on that day water possesses a blessed virtue 
of removing sickness and misfortune (Wester- 
marck, Folk-Lore, xvi., 1905, p. 33 sq. ; Ofver- 
sight af Finska Vet. Soc. Férhandl., Bd. 
liv., 1911-1912, Afd. B. No: 1 Helsingfors, 
1913, pp. 84 sqq.). 

On the other hand some German rivers, 
such as the Saale and the Spree, are believed 
to require a victim on Midsummer Day, and 
hence people are careful not to bathe at this 
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perilous season (Frazer, op. cit., ii., 26 sq.). 

Not only at midsummer, but at other times 
of the year too, water acquires miraculous 
properties. In the Abruzzi these powers are 
on St. John’s Night. People bathe, or at 
least wash their hands and face, because such 
a bath is said to be an excellent cure for 
diseases of the skin, aches and pains (Fina- 
more, ‘ Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi’ 
[Palermo, 1890], pp. 158 sq.). 

Many of the taboos too numerous to men- 
tion, on bathing at certain times or in certain 
places, have undoubtedly contributed towards 
an abhorrence towards it, 

On the whole the evidence is so contradic- 
tory that it would be safe neither to assert 
that bathing was common among our ances- 
tors, nor can we say that our ancestors did 
not wash. Different peoples at different times 
in different climes had different ideas about 
cleanliness. But one thing is certain, and 
that is that our ancestors did not wash for 
the simple purpose of cleaning themselves. 

Brren BOnNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


()XFORDSHIRE BELLS (clxxvi. 244, 283, 

302. 321).—The term “‘ cross-peals’’ is 
said to be obsolete, but a tendency towards 
the crossing of bells is still perceptible, and 
it will be well to distinguish clearly lest we 
lose our way. My last contribution under 
this heading (ante p. 321) might advan- 
tageously have referred to a reply on p. 213 
to ‘The Man Who Lost His Way,’ a reply 
which prompted the original query about 
Cross-ringing on p, 244. But in that query 
the reference number was incorrect, and I 
had not leisure to trace the paragraph. The 
Cropredy Bell-land rent there mentioned, 
with its attached fable of a lost traveller, may 
well derive from the Vicar’s legacy in 1512 
for a daily tolling, as noted on p. 321. I do 
not suggest, of course, that his Ave bell could 
have been called a cross-peal. 

In connection with Drayton’s use of ‘‘ cross- 
ring,’’ the opportunity may be taken to re- 
mark that whereas an elaboration of tech- 
nique called cross-peals is credited to Sted- 
man, whose book ‘ Tintinnalogia’ appeared 
in 1668, Drayton’s Canto xv. was published 
in 1613, in the first instalment of ‘ Poly- 
Olbion.’ If the two terms are synonymous, 
Stedman must have invented the method 
when he was very young. Possibly, however, 
it existed in some degree before his time, and 
he merely improved upon it. A specialist’s 
opinion is desirable, 

** Crossing the bells ” (see ante p. 283) may 





be an older expression than these, since the 
procedure is so much simpler. “ Crossing” 
means, perhaps, going right across the entire 
set, from treble to tenor. 

W. W. Gitt. 


LEPROSY IN ANCIENT GREECE AND 

ROME (clxxvi. 332).—According to A. 
Hirsch (‘ Handbook of Geographical and His. 
torical Pathology,’ New Sydenham Society, 
1885, ii. 5), it is generally agreed that the 
endemic leprosy of Egypt, which was the 
home, or at least the headquarters, of the 
disease, was not known to the older Greek 
physicians, and did not appear in the Roman 
Empire until the last century B.c.  Celsus 
(first century a.D.), who makes no use of the 
word leprae, states that the disease called 
elephantiasis by the Greeks was almost 
unknown in Italy. Plutarch, in _his 
‘ Banquet,’ makes the physician Artemidorus, 
a contemporary of Pompey, say that leprosy 
first became known in the Roman Empire in 
the time of Asclepiades (last century B.c.), 
According to Caelius Aurelianus, Themison, 
the founder of Methodism and contemporary 
of Pliny, was the first Roman physician to 
describe the disease. 

In his recent work on Leprosy (sixth edi- 
tion, 1938, p. 5) Dr. Ernest Muir states that 
the disease was first brought to Eastern 
Europe by the Persian armies, and later 
Roman soldiers who had taken part in 
eastern campaigns introduced it into Italy 


and then into other European countries. No | 


mention appears to have been made by the 
Greek ond Roman writers with regard to 
uncleanness. 

J. D. Roxeston, .p. 


Leprosy was recognised in Egypt three or 
four thousand years B.c. and is mentioned in 
the Hindoo Rig-Veda (c. 1500 B.c.). Taking 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus as well trans 
mitted tradition, we may assume that it was 
known to the Hebrews at the time of the 
Exodus. It was introduced into Greece by 
Egyptian traders, probably subsequent to 
400 B.c., thence to Rome by Pompey’s legions 
and into Southern Europe by Caesar’s cam- 
paigns. The infection first reached England 
with the returning crusaders, 

Leprosy was regarded as utterly unclean 
long before the rise of Greek civilisation. The 
Mosaic law relating to hygiene was undoubt- 
edly derived from ptian practice and 
after Solomon the still more severe Sabean 
restrictions were adopted by the Jews, eg. 
isolation and segregation of the afflicted, and 
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disinfection of clothing and house even to 
burning. 

It must be borne in mind that the leprosy 
of the Bible and the ancients was not always 
leprosy proper, but included a number of dry 
skin diseases, which were not infectious. 


T. B. Settors. 


(HE MOON AS A MALIGNANT INFLU- 
ENCE (clxxvi. 331).—1, My father (a 
master mariner) noted and told me that if 
a man slept exposed to the rays of a tropical 
full moon he developed a kind of facial 
paralysis which lasted for some time; but he 
was not prepared to say whether it was due 
to the moon rays or to ‘‘cold’’ which so 
often produces facial (or Bell’s) paralysis. 
Being a medical practitioner, I was naturally 
interested, and he told me definitely that 
sailors would not sleep exposed to the rays 
of the moon. 
D. S. Owen. 


1. I would call the attention of Icnoto to 12 
§. xii. 34 (Jan. 13, 1923) where Dr. F. H. H. 
GuILLEMaRD states that he repeatedly slept in 
the moonlight on the border of the Kalahari 
desert, and hung up game in the moonlight 
without the slightest ill-effect on himself or 
the meat. 

At pp. 215-6 of the 3rd edition of my 
‘Popular Fallacies’ Icnoto will find some 
further information, including the fact that 
many soldiers slept in moonlight without ill 
effect during 1914-18, and I have so slept 
myself in South Africa. 


A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


THEORIES ON THE ORIGINAL LAN- 

GUAGE OF THE WORLD (clxx. 26, 67, 
122).—A similar proceeding to that of King 
James IV, er at the last reference by 
Dr. K. Roczrs, was adopted also by the 
Egyptian King Psammetichus, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus, who tells the story in his 
second book. 

A learned treatise on the original language 
of the world was written by the Arabian 
writer Zein-ud-Din Abdurahman bin Muham- 
med _ bin Ali bin Ahmed  AlI-Bistami 
(Al-Hanefii Al-Hurufi) in his work ‘ Al 
Favaih al Miskiia.’ Brockelmann, in his 
‘ Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur,’ ii., 
Weimar, 1902, p. 231, gives these biographi- 
cal dates of Zein-ud-Din: Born at Antakia, 
visited schools at Cairo, died at Brussa in 
854 Heg. a.p, 1454. For this last reference 
I am indebted to my friend, the Croat scholar 
Ante Simefk, who gives these informations in 








the second volume of his collection of anec- 
dotes, published at Sarievo, 1939. 

May I, finally, be allowed to quote an anec- 
dote, treating the question of the original lan- 
guage, spoken in the Earthly Paradise? I 
take it from the German journal of Prague, 
Der Neue Tag, April 30, 1939: At the table- 
round of King Friedrich at Sanssouci, the 
conversation turned to languages. One of the 
King’s German guests praised the beauty and 
eloquency of the German tongue. ‘‘ Oh, no,”’ 
protested Voltaire, “‘I find it harsh and 
horrible. When God expelled our ances- 
tors from the Paradise, he surely spoke 
German.” ‘‘ That may be true,’’ replied the 
King, ‘‘ but, Mr. Frenchman, this we both 
know certainly: When the snake seduced Eve, 
she, no doubt, spoke French.”’ 

Orro F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Moravia. 


“ WIA GODA GIDA ” (clxxvi, 331).—Owen 

Williams, Puritan minister, was evi- 
dently a Welshman, and ‘‘ Mia goda gida”’ 
is equivalent to Mi a goda gyda, that is: ‘‘I 
will arise with ... ’’ (‘‘ Him,” or “ the 
dawn,’’ or ‘‘ Christ,’’ either understood, or 
effaced from the stone). 

D. S. Owen. 

Beaconsfield. 

The Rev. John Robert Powell, who was 
rector of Buckland Filleigh from 1875 to 
1920, dealt with this phrase in his printed 
parochial notes, of which there is a copy at 
Exeter City Library. It appears that the 
phrase was explained in a note at the end 
of the oldest parish register in the hand- 
writing of the Rev. James Silke, who was 
rector from 1717 to 1754. According to Mr. 
Silke the words were put up by order of the 
Rev. Owen Williams. They are Welsh and 
may signify ‘‘Una Resurgam.”’ Mr. 
Williams lies buried at the west end of the 
church, on the outside of the belfry door. 


M. 


(URFEW AT BAINBRIDGE (clxxv. 206, 

268; clxxvi. 34). — The Corporation of 
Ipswich possesses a burghmote horn or ‘‘great 
court trump.”’ It is of brass and is nearly 
3 ft. in length. It bears no inscription nor 
date. 

‘The Annalls of Ipswiche,’ by Nathaniel 
Bacon, Recorder and Town Clerk of Ipswich, 
1654, edited W. H. Richardson, 1884, p. 224, 
says of this horn, under the date 2 Feb., 
1545: 


At the Horne and Trump blowing, every 


Portman shall be at the Hall wthin one hower 
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after the time appointed, under the paine of 
$s 44d for eache default, and every of the 24 
under the paine of 20d, and every Commoner 
under the paine of 124, wthout lawfull cause 
shewen. 

John Wodderspoon’s ‘ Memorials of the 
Ancient Town of Ipswich,’ 1850, pp. 102 et 
seq., gives: 

The Great Courts were generally summoned 
to deliberation by the blowing of a horn. This 
ancient instrument, yet in possession of the 
Corporation, is believed to have been bestowed 
on that body by King John, when granting the 
first charter, but nothing beyond tradition 
exists in support of the story. Its possession, 
however, is proof of the great antiquity of the 
local government; the custom of blowing a 
horn to collect the scattered members of the 
Great Court dating from the Saxon period. An 
additional reason why the Ipswich horn is a 
type of Saxon custom is that it was blown at 
midnight before the door of the residence of 
the Bailiffs, and then in each ward, upon the 
night preceding the day of holding a Great 
Court. This is undoubtedly a Saxon custom. 
The Saxon officer, called Wakeman, anciently 
sounded his horn at the setting of the nightly 
watch, but upon the intended holding of any 
burgh mote, added three blasts long, loud, and 
dire, to his accustomed warning. In some 
towns the knowledge of the custom of setting 
the watch by the blowing of the Wakeman’s 
horn is well preserved. 

aA. &. RB. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


PIGRAM ON BOSTON (clxxvi. 279).—The 
current version of the epigram used by 
Mr. H. A. Vacuett should read : 

Here’s to dear old Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 

Where the Cabots speak only to the Lowells, 

And the Lowells speak only to God. 

This is reputed to have been written by the 
late Dean Briggs, of Harvard College. It 
was answered by the Dean of Yale, according 
to tradition, in the following manner: 

Here’s to dear old New Haven 

The home of the Truth and the Light, 

Where God speaks to Jones 

In the very same tones 

He uses with Hadley and Dwight. 

Hadley and Dwight were, of course, Presi- 
dents of Yale College, whereas the Lowells 
and the Cabots are two of the oldest and most 
distinguished families in Boston, one of the 
former being at that time President of 
Harvard, 

G. H. D. 


[NIVIED AMERICA (clxxvi. 272). — 

Southey’s Commonplace Book, ii. 644, 
quotes ‘‘ we have no creeping plants in North 
America which preserve their verdure in 











winter,’’ says M, Simon, ‘‘ and the effect of 
the profusion of ivy in England is very strik- 
ing.’”’ When Allingham introduced “ Mr, 
and Mrs. Fields and Miss (Biglow Papers) 
Lowell’? to Lymington, he found “‘ their de. 
light in old houses, ivy, etc., pleasant to see,” 

Plutarch records that Harpalus got all 
Greek trees and plants to grow at Babylon 
except the ivy; and Rabelais (v., ch. 40) says 
the ivy of Bacchus’ triumph was gathered on 
the mountain Meros, and much valued for its 
scarcity. Is it dry air that the plant re 
sents? And where, if anywhere, was Meros? 


HIBERNICUs. 


NDERBY AND SONS, WHALERS, 
1776-1852 (clxxv. 423, 478; clxxvi. 286), 
—In addition to the list of books published, 
one of which, that by W. J. Dakin, gives a 
list of manuscript references at the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, N.S.W. (see the second re- 
ference) there are a number of documents in 
the Public Record Office, London. 

See under Board of Trade. In-letters. 
B.T.6. vol. xev., 1787-1792: Southern Whal- 
ing. There is a memorial by Samuel 
Enderby and others praying that the time of 
sailing and arrival may be altered (for vessels 
participating in the claim for bounties given 
for the Southern Whale Fishery) dated 14 
Feb., 1787. Read at the Committee, 23 Feb., 
1787. Memorial of Samuel Enderby and 
Sons, John St. Barbe and Alexander Cham- 
pion. The fishery is at present cramped by 
the time fixed for sailing and return of the 
ships. Ships should be permitted to sail 
after 1 May and before 31 Oct. (for twenty 
premiums), and for fifteen premiums to re- 
turn before 31 Aug. in the following year, 
and to the five long premiums within twenty- 
eight months from 1 May, and not under 
eighteen months. They inadvertently omitted 
to take out licences to fish off the coast of 
Brazil, which they now understand is within 
the limits of the South Sea Company's 
Charter. 

The Report of the Commission of the Cus 
toms on the Memorial of Owners of Vessels 
employed in the Southern Whale Fishery, 
read 8 May, 1783, was favourable to the 
Memorialists’ petition. 

There is a petition of Samuel Enderby and 
Sons, Chas, Price and Co., Gabl. Copland 
and Pack and Lewis asking for admission of 
a cargo of spermaceti oil just arrived by the 
American ship Diana at a_ reduced duty; 
owing to the great increase in the price of 
such oil. (13 Nov., 1787). Further om, 
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p: 143, Messrs. Enderby and Champion wait 
on Lord Hawkesbury. There are numerous 
other references not only to Enderby but also 
to the Southern Whale Fishery. 

See also B.T.6. Vol. xciii. 1786. Fish- 
eries. South and Greenland Whale. Mem- 
orial (in full) from Samuel Enderby and 
others. 

B.T.6. Vol. xciv, refers to the Greenland 
Fishery, in which the Enderbys took no part 
(so far as I know). 

B.T.6. Vol. ccxxx. 1782-1800. Russia 
Trade. Whale Fishery. This volume gives 
the statistics of the Whale-oil, Whale-fins and 
seal-skin trade both England and Scotland, 
Greenland Fishery and Southern Fishery, for 
the years 1786 to 1801 (England only) inclu- 
sive. Also exports of oil, rates of duty, 
number of vessels, tonnage, men employed and 
amount of duties actually paid. 


J. Travis JENKINS. 


ARGRAVINE ROAD (clxxvi. 300).—It 
keeps alive the memory of that upstand- 
ing Englishwoman, Elizabeth, Margravine of 
Anspach, referred to at clxxii, 248. How 
much of a finger in the pie she had in the 
district may be gathered from her correspon- 
dence with the Rev. Mr. Cotton on the sub- 
ject of her negotiations, from 1805, for the 
purchase of more land, for ready money, 
“near the Thames and near my Pavilion.’’ 
These negotiations involved dealings with 
‘crusty’? Mr. Granger, his tenant, the 
“over-reaching ’? Mrs. Bagley, and ‘‘ that 
horrible Mr. Ross.’’ They were an effort to 
oblige the 4th Earl of Cholmondeley, one year 
her senior, who was ‘‘ begging and praying 
most devoutly to be near’’ the former Lady 
Craven, ‘‘ and his feet in the Thames.’’ 
These letters were written by the Margra- 
vine from her place at Benham and from 
Brandenburgh House, hers from 1792. 
Brandenburgh House had been built by Sir 
Nicholas Crisp and there, in 1821, poor Queen 
Caroline breathed her last. It lay between 
Fulham Palace Road and the river and, like 
the Margravine, gave its name to a local road. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HALLEY FAMILY (elxxiv. 405; clxxvi. 
143, 213, 286).—I am greatly obliged to 
Mr. F. H. M. Huco and to Mr. James 
Seron-ANDERSON for the very interesting 
notes so kindly supplied by them, on this 
subject, at the two last references. 
The mention of one Haley, at Padstow, 
Cornwall, in 1792 (ante p. 214) probably 











refers to the Charles Haley or Haly who 
married Ann Smith, at Padstow, in 1792 
(ef. clxxiii. 316). Could Mr. Huco conveni- 
ently state whether or not the entry of that 
marriage shows the exact place of residence 
of either the bride or groom? 

While the surname Halley has several 
variants, amongst which are Haley, Haly and 
Hawley, as well as Hayley, I think that we 
must admit that there were also other fami- 
lies of Haley, Hawley and Hayley, none of 
whom were related, even indirectly, to the 
Halley families. 

As to the surname Hales, there is the 
curious coincidence (there appears to be no 
evidence that it is anything more than a coin- 
cidence) that the coat armorial: Sable, a fret 
and a canton argent, which John Aubrey says 
was borne by Edmond Halley, astronomer, 
was, by Papworth, assigned also to the fami- 
lies of Hales, Hauley, county Devon, Haw- 
leys (cf. clvi. 370), and Burke ascribes the 
same coat to Hawleys (ibid.). 

In passing, it might be noted that the Col- 
lege of Arms, London, in reply to an inquiry, 
about 1906, stated that they had no record 
of a grant of arms, at any time, to any person 
named Halley, and that no Halley pedigree 
is recorded at the College (cf. 10 S. vi. 368). 

The surname Hale is, or seems to be, a 
separate story (cf. clxiii. 442). 

There were several families of Haley, in 
Middlesex (cf. e.g., clxviii. 113). There 
appears to be no evidence of any connection 
between them and any family surnamed 
Halley. Nevertheless, Haley was not an un- 
common variant of Halley. 

The Society of Genealogists, London, of 
which I am a member, very kindly sent to 
me a long list of references to the marriages 
between 1700 and 1800, of persons bearing the 
surname Halley or _ variants thereof, 
extracted from Boyd’s Marriage Index pre- 
served in the library of that Society, 


E. F. MacPrKe. 


RISONERS’ OCCUPATIONS  (clxxvi. 
352).—When Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn made their negro playmate pre- 
tend to be a political prisoner, they arranged 
to put a plant in his cell, which he had to 
water with his tears. There were also to be 
rats and snakes and spiders there because, 
as Tom said, 

A prisoner’s got to have some kind of a dumb 
pet. Prisoners ain’t ever without rats; there 
ain’t no instance of it. And they train them 
and pet them and learn them tricks. But 


you’ve got to play to them. They don’t mind 
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what kind of music it is; a jew’s harp is 
plenty good enough for a rat. They come out 
to see what’s the matter with you; they’ll 
fairly swarm over you. 


C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 
LK-LORE : APPLE-PEEL § (clxxvi. 
333).—How far back into antiquity 


divination of a lover’s name by means of 
apple-peel goes I cannot say, but the custom 
is mentioned by John Gay (1685-1732) :— 
I pare this gee. round and round again, 
My shepherd’s name to flourish on the plain; 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L. is read. 
See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 


The complication of the left shoulder is 
probably another offering to the god of luck 
analogous to the propitiation of that god by 
throwing salt over the shoulder when it is 
spilt, 

B. R. TownenD, L.D.s. 


[TRAFALGAR SQUARE (clxxvi, 332). — 
Possibly the key to this mystery is in the 
unconvincing obiter dictum of Peel (or was 
it Palmerston) that the square was the 
‘* finest site in Europe.’’ 
C. WankLyn. 


“ WAX ADELER”’ (clxxvi. 177, 232, 267, 

304).—My sister still possesses a vol- 
ume entitled ‘The Fun Burst,’ published by 
Ward, Lock and Co., which fifty years ago, 
as children, was one of our favourites. This 
is a book of American humour, and one 
chapter is devoted to a series of imaginary 
sa sa with comments upon them, includ- 
ing those that have been mentioned recently 
in ‘N, and Q.’ The story says that the 
editor of a local newspaper went for a holi- 
day and during his absence the locum tried 
to brighten up the obituary notices! 

F. C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 


PAINTINGS ON COBWEBS (clxxiv. 261, 

338).—I note Mrs. Copr’s reply to my 

query. I have had expert opinion (British 

Museum) and I am told definitely that the 
painting is a genuine painting on cobweb. 
CoBwEs. 


DFE (clxxvi. 279). — This surname is de- 

scribed by Canon Bardsley as a local 
place-name, derived from residence on the 
banks of the River Dee. It is recorded in the 
Oxford University Register for 1572, i.e., 








David Dee. In 1815 was printed a ‘Genea. 
logical account of some of the families de. 
rived from Bede Dee.’ 4to. 
Other references are given in Marshall's 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’ 
Wa. Jaccarp. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘“ DAUGHTER” 
(clxxvi. 207, 246, 283).—This correspond. 
ence is of special interest to me, as, until a 
short while ago, there was a resident in this 
parish (Satley, Co. Durham) who always re. 
ferred to his family as consisting of two sons 
and two dafters, 

Anent the pronunciation of ‘‘ augh,” we 
have in the North of England (Durham and 
Northumberland) four families, named 
Baughan, Haughan, Maughan and Vaughan, 
who are locally called Baffin, Haffin, Maffn, 
and Vaffin or Waffin, and occasionally Born, 
Horn, Morn, and Vorn. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


DDISON AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clxxv. 424).—I have records of the 
following : 

1. Addison Langhorne Potter, ale and 
porter brewer, maltster and spirit merchant; 
Forth Banks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1827, 
and Heston Hall, Newcastle, in 1860. 

2. Addison Potter—son of No. 1, of Walls- 
end, Northumberland. 

3. Joseph Addison Macleod, of Hulton Hall, 
Essex, in 1825, 

J. W. Fawcett. 


[JNDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246, 284, 321). 
—In a book entitled ‘The History and 
Postage Stamps of Ascension Island,’ of 
which I am the author and which I published 
in 1933, appears the following amusing 
extract : 

“On 9th July 1830, Captain Bate, Com- 
mandant of the Island, indented on the Admir- 
alty for the following gratuitous clothing for 
the African women on the ‘ship ’—20 straw 
hats, 20 flannel petticoats, 40 shifts, 40 shoes 
and 40 gowns.” 

By way of additional explanation, may | 
add that Ascension Island was administered 
by the British Admiralty as a ship for over 
a hundred years (1815-1922), and for many 
years the ‘‘crew’’ included a number of 
African Kroomen and their wives, in addi- 
tion to British naval ratings. Captain Bate 
evidently thought the women had better be 
dressed ! 

I hope the extract may interest your cor 
respondent. 

E. H. Forp. 
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The Library. 


Autobiography With Letters. By William 
Lyon Phelps. (Oxford University Press. 
15s. net). 


HIS book is perhaps not altogether inno- 
cent of longueurs; the straightforward 
simple style, for the most part so pleasant, 
drops sometimes into. banality; its inten- 
tional, ‘‘ lack of order, coherence, symmetry,”’ 
begins after a while to drive home to the 
reader’s mind the advantages of organisation. 
One might add a little—not much—to this 
grumble, and then one would have to explain 
what makes one enjoy it, for enjoy it we cer- 
tainly did. We came at last to the conclu- 
sion that, whether by an unusual natural gift 
or by extraordinary enlightenment and good 
practice, Professor Phelps has all his life 
carried out extremely well that reiterated pre- 
cept of so many moralists: ‘‘ Live in the pre- 
sent moment.’’ This, besides the gains 
announced by the moralists, has it would seem 
given a delightful retentiveness and freshness 
to memory, so that we move from one scene to 
another as if each while we were in the midst 
of it was of the present. At the outset he 
declares himself one who has been and is 
much happier than most men and women ; and 
at the conclusion, claims for each succes- 
sive period of age that it is or should bé 
happier than the last, for happiness, he main- 
tains, consists in being interested—in the 
vividness and variety of interests with which 
thought is occupied; it has, therefore, com- 
paratively little to do with outward circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Nobody in a state of excitement,”’ 
he says, “‘ is wholly unhappy ’’—and his auto- 
biography goes far to demonstrate this, for it 
is the history of a mind which, without 
encountering marvels in the way of adven- 
ture, has been able very much more than most 
minds can, to keep itself, so to speak, aglow. 
Men, literature, music, art, the face of nature 
are all met and re-acted to, as the saying is, 
with the same highly vitalised goodwill and 
insight which may miss—as we think it some- 
times does—defects, but hits at once upon 
merit or beauty. There is a quality present 
here which could hardly be found outside 
America, a charming quality but one apt to 
go with a certain too facile exuberance ; one 
is allowed, however, to perceive that in this 
instance it has been corrected by a sufficiency 
of the various ills that flesh is heir to. 
The external events are those of college life, 
as alumnus and then Professor; of activity 








as writer, lecturer, and preacher ; of sport ; of 
travel; almost more than these, of meetings 
with prominent persons, mainly writers and 
actors. There are some exceedingly good 
scenes in the accounts of travel and of sport, 
the best of all being, we think, in the chapter 
‘ Journey to Russia.’ The description it gives 
of the Nevski Prospect is at once droll and 
melancholy, and it contains what is in the 
whole book the most striking sentence giving 
a picture in a few words: 

aver hours on the train between Mos- 
cow and Warsaw gave us only a faint notion 
of the Russian country...-a prodigious 
steppe, where nothing broke the view to the 
far hovioen. Many villages were simply a few 
huts around a big eeateh, Women were 
working in the fields bent double as if looking 
into their graves, 

It is tempting to cull one or two of the 
many good stories; to quote from talks with 
or, again, from letters of the many English 
authors, with whom Mr. Phelps established 
contact which in most cases developed into 
hearty and intimate friendship; to give 
examples of pithy sayings, curious incidents 
and character sketches, but these things 
would take us too far. In each case there 
is something observed or said worth noting, 
but in each case it is Mr. Phelps’s own enjoy- 
ment and quickness to seize the qualities 
that most attract him which give the encounter 
or the scene its principal significance. We 
were much interested in an early chapter on 
Chinese schoolboys at the High School at 
Hartford ; and, again, in the chapter called 
‘A Visible Church in an Invisible Town,’ 
which describes a church in a lonely district 
on the shore of Lake Huron where the Pro- 
fessor has spent every summer for fifty-five 
years, in which church at three o’clock on 
summer Sunday afternoons for many weeks 
together he holds a service and preaches to 
anyone who likes to come. They come, both 
the scattered farmers of the neighbourhood 
and people in cars from scores of miles away, 
in such numbers that the church has had 
twice to be enlarged and now seats eight hun- 
dred or, at a pinch, a thousand. What is 
more, the congregation is of all denomina- 
tions from Roman Catholics to a few Mor- 
mons, Unitarians and Jews. The preacher 
“* sticks close to the central theme of the New 
Testament.’’ In the case of a man whose out- 
look and contacts are evidently unflinchingly 
‘‘ modern,”’ this strikes us, both in itself and 
in its success, as remarkable, 

One closes the book with, first and fore- 
most, a vivid impression of the personality 
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of the writer. One cannot wonder that, with 
such gifts of energy, humour, love of his kind, 
readiness of mind and wit, and enthusiasm for 
teaching, he has:been for so long one of the most 
popular teachers and lecturers in the whole of 
the United States. The English reader will, 
besides, value the book for the picture it gives 
both of Harvard and of his true Alma Mater, 
Yale, with their outstanding men; again, for 
pleasant light thrown on many of our British 
writers: Hardy, Barrie, Galsworthy and 
others; and yet again, and perhaps even 
more, for the sketches of the modern Ameri- 
can novelists and poets who, year by year, 
are becoming more familiar to us. 


A Poor Player. By Harold Child. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s, 6d.). 


I giving this charming little book the sub- 

title ‘‘The Story of a Failure,’ Mr. 
Harold Child is a little unfair to his destiny. 
The two years on the stage in very early man- 
hood have been perceived by others, even if 
not by himself, to have been a good thing for 
him in respect to the work he was made for; 
‘He believed,’’ he writes of A. B. Walkley, 
‘that even the short spell as actor had 
helped me to give the acting a place in the 
pattern of my dramatic notices more natur- 
ally than he could.” 

Let the reader, however, accept “‘ failure ”’ 
as account of these two years with satisfac- 
tion. For success has a separating effect; 
removes the subject from the heart of things. 
We have plenty of biographies of successful 
actors. Here we get, what we cannot recollect 
to have been given anywhere better or more 
gracefully, fortune and endeavour in the 
thédtre sensuel moyen, which plays for the 
provinces as well as for London; is often at 
grips with poverty; knows no settled home; 
represents in a bare genuine simplicity, the 
working, according to the time, of that 
curiously strong faculty in human nature, 
the dramatic. There is plenty of talent, 
character, beauty to be recorded along with 
frustrations, touches of squalor, fun, elation, 
and then the old sad anxiety about one’s daily 
bread. 

Mr. Child chooses, or has had chosen for 
him by memory, certain incidents and people 
for fairly close delineation—as one may see 
in a sketch-book, a face, or a hand, or a scene 
worked up to the artist’s limit of perfection 
—the rest left in outline. The outline here 
is firm, though often faint. Names still not 





forgotten furnish, as it were, points 
repere which are rather exhilarating: Ha 
Paulton, James Welch, Beatrice Lamb, 
Dorothea Baird, and many others. The ti 

of old plays, on the other hand, and the few 
old jokes quoted are so many touches of that) 
half-dingy melancholy which hangs abouw 
much of the theatre for half a century oF 
thereabouts as each generation goes by, and 
after that is dissipated by time. On 
gathers that the boy who so obstinately fore 
sook the law for the stage is not yet extinct 
in the man of letters, for there is a certain’ 
life in the book which always, we think, 
means a secret youth preserved somewhere in 
the mature mind. ‘ 


Ar clxxiii. 430 (Dec. 11, 1937) we noticed 
in our columns the appearance of the third’ 
volume of the Twentieth-Century ‘ D.N.B.,” 
comprising the lives of notable men and 
women who had died during the years 
1922-1930. The Oxford University Press has 
now brought out a new volume of The Come) 
cise Dictionary of National Biography, in 
which, under the twentieth-century alphabet, 
epitomes of the lives given in that third 
volume are incorporated. : 

The volume falls into two parts: pages 
1-1456, epitome of the Main Work an 
its Supplement covering the period from the 
earliest times to 1900; and—a second alpha- 
Det and separate pagination—epitome of the 
Twentieth Century D.N.B.—1901-1930. Thus, 
while the Complete Dictionary is now in five 
alphabets (the original issue; the Supple 
ment ; the three Twentieth-Century volumes) 
the Concise ‘ D.N.B.’ has only two alphas 
bets (a) to 1900; (b) 1901-1930. It will bh 
seen that the place of any life, in the one oF 
the other alphabet is determined by the ye 
of death. The new epitomes here inserted iff 
their alphabetical places have been drawn up 
on the plan with which we are all familiar, 
They swell to 182 pages the twentieth-centur 
addition, and with the pages of the origina 
work make up a total of no less than 1,6 
pages of very closely printed matter on # 
usefulness of which there is no need 
expatiate. This is priced one guinea. 
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